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is not good.” 
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change, by- d others whohave them. 


Show it to your neighbore— Reader! have-yout neigh- 
_ bors all seen @ specimen of our paper since the new vol- 
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Culture of the poster Bean in Ohio. 


remarks in our paper per of January 15th, on the 

m of the castor oil plant in Ohio, were design- 

cit further information, and to guard our readers 

Venturing upon extensive experiments in a busi. 

| ness which they are not familiar. It will be seen 

| from What follows, that our object has been accomplish. 
ed, in at least. 

Tie following letter has been forwarded. te us by 
Mess Conklin & Wood, the firm alluded to in Cincin- 
| nati, as having recently erected machinery for the manu- 
facture of castor oil, and who are desirous of encour- 
aging the-culture of this plant by the farmers of south- 
ern Ohio: 


Cixcinnati, January 25, 1850. 
Messes. Conxuin, Woop & Co— 
Gentlemen :— 
“Ohio Cultivator,” a valuable agricultural jour- 
lished At Columbus, this State, I noticed an ar- 
rdate of January 15th, on the “Culture of the 
Plant,” which may deter many farmers frowi 
to cultivate this plant, from a fear, that the 
ane uncertainties attending its cultivation 
what the article referred to indicate. I think 
article a “false alarm,” as 1 know this to be 
acropas that of wheat. I have had years of ex- 
and chanttitiend im relation to the castor bean 
I manufactured eastor oil in this city for acon- 
levgthef time, and up tothe burning of my 


I obtained gupplies from as far 
aunty, frem Marietta and its nei 
m Clermont county, where 


prigtt to my going:into business, that ar- 
eer fash From that county 
: Eo 


hee 
nal, p 
ticle w 
Caster 
an ai 


are 
‘the Ww 
asc 


pas 


mille | in Posner 
north a& 
borhood,. bat 


po wy an man of great 

- many facts tegarding 
‘that 20 ‘wae 1s per aere was 
one year his. yield was over 3!) 
one dollar and twelve and 2 

Ay I paid him) onan ave- 
‘was doing Letter than his 

; cntel n the culeivation of corn, 
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Ohio.” as a whole, but it is nevertheless true, that it has | experience, in modder growing, may-enable yon to give 
and may, and probably will, continue to be grown here }me the facts which I seek. 5 
successfully and bereeeuls, whenit commands onedollar| “I'wish to know, whether madder can be made a profi- 
and over per bushel. . *. | table crop, in yea own or the nei ghee States, at 
I am inclined to believe also, that in the same article | the present market prices, say 12@15 cents pound. 
referred to above, the worthy editor Spa tpinteulioeny At these prices there 1s no fearof a lack of demand; but 
| believe, fallen into another error of opinion, when he | when prices exceed these limits, the calieo™printers, and 
says, that the cultivation of the “caster oil plant im Il-| dyefs, will use some substitute; (of which there are se- 
linois and Missouri is not. profitable;’ such is not my |veral,) or produce other colors which require no mad- 
information, for I am assured by the largest manufac- der. a : 
turer in the United States, that in order.to.restrain and| .I Wish also, to learn from you more fully, the history 
prevent its cultivation to an extent it otherwise would} of madder cyltivation, and since the publieation 
be, he limits all of his contracts to a given number of| of the interesting article communicated by, you to the 
acres or quantity of bushels;. iving no encouragement | Commissioner 0: ' Patents in 1847; how my acres are 
to new applications, always fol ing on ool. now under cultivation? the “yield per acre? mode of 
ers; po reasons for such a course are » OF sowing? adaptation of, the elimate and soil, ce., de. 
he not to.do so, theexcess of growth, over the wants of! Jf Tam not much mistaken, it is inthe power of 
the mannfacturers would exceed half a million of bush-| yourself, and other condiictérs of agricultural journals, 
els. Ihave submitted these observations not with a at. the west, by ing and disseminating the facts in 
view of engaging in a controversy with the editor ofthe} relation to this. inval root, to open @ @ertain and 
“Cultivator,” or. self, glerification; but simply because in| eonstantly increasing source of wealth, to the agricul- 
my view of the question, heisinerror; and should I be| turists in your section of the country. There are seve- 
the means of encouraging the attempt of our farmers who|ra) calico printing establishments in New England, 


have the stitable soil, to enter into the culivation of the| which are now using at the rate of two tons of madder a 
“eastor oil plant,” I have no fears of their success, if| day, and the consumption is fast increasing. It would 
well attended to, in its growth and final securing for 


; . not be far out of the way, to estimate the amount ofmad- 
market. You are atliberty to use this, as in your judg-| der consumed in the United States, at two millions of 
ment seems fit. : dollars per annum, and that the consumption will more 
Lam truly yours, than double in the course of the next five years. All 

C. S. Brappury. | the French and Dutch madders in the country, and al! 
fuvans—We tnd sincere Thanks to te gen-[08 he ray have Ren bought wp, ad the eae 
tlemen named, for the foregoing letter, and other infor- P y 


Holland, which is partly owing to the restoration of or- 
mation furnished us; and we are at all times thankful | der in France, and to an improved state of affairs, both 
for facts and observations that tend to correct,our own | !0 France and England. 


mistakes, as well as those of our correspondents. Under these circumstances, our dyers and calico prin- 


. ters, are beginning to inquire, is there any climate or 
It is news to us, to learn that the castor bean has been | soi] in France, which cannot be found here? Can this 


cultivated with advantage to any considerable extent in | heavy and bulky article, be brought 3008 miles, be ship- 


7 : . ; _} ped and re-shipped, and after all the expenses of im- 

one pe pare 3 ner pe tg “pa portation, pay a profit? and cannot the same article be 

ty. Weshou pleased to hear fogs some of @Ur Old | trade profitable, when cultivated within a few hundred 

friends who can te!l us from experience or observation | miles of the consumer, and that too, with advan- 

inore about the culture and profits of this crop. tages in cost of land, fertility of soil, and warmth of 

We will give some further information inregard to the | “imate? In fine, why cannot our western farmers pro- 

; “ duce all the madder we consume, and receive themselves 

manufacture, éc., in our next.—Ed. the large sums we are now obliged to pay annually to 
ee France and Holland? 


Tae GranyILLE InreLiiceNcer is furnishing its read- The preparation or grindiug of the madder, need be 
ers witha number of well written articles on practical |>° ola: Or rt. See bs Steen the Toots; 


: and is now preferred in that state for many purposes, 
agriculture, which cannot fail to have a beneficial influ- | and when Seqsired to be ground, the alice ters can 
ence. Ashorttime since, the editor us whether | grind it themselves. 


we believed in'the transmutation of wheat and chess.—| The best madders arekept in Europe, and the inferi- 
We answer no—we regard itas contrary to nature and or qualities sent to this.eountry; a state of things which 


, es the dyers and calico printers here, feel still more 
science+~an utter fallacy. In years past, we hav@offeréd | desirous, that our farmers should drive these inferior 
latge premiums for proof of transmutation, but haye ney- | qualities out of the market. 


: A better opportunity for the experiment was never 
my it. oe “ offered; for ye manele certain, that at the present pri- 


ces no money can be lost. I hope you will net cease to 
On the Culture of Madder in the West. itate this subject, until you have aroused the atten- 


Ay rei tion of the intelligent and enterprising farmers of your 
Letter from an Eastern Calico Manufacturer—Present | State, and induced them to.makea trial of madder ew. 
and Prospective Demand for Madder—Culture aad | ing, on a larger scale than has ever yet been attempted 
Profits of the Madder Crop in Ohio. there. Yours reapectialy 
In our last number, allusion was made to a letter re- Providence, Rhode Island, Feb. 1, 1850. 
— papa! oa, ane pra eh ste 7” = Remarxs.—In answer to the inquiries of Mr. Dunnell, 
let vai iawn the . ihesenn: telah leone iad and for the information of our readers, we state that we 
dt. onl uhidk-ae think beuheids % om d have not the least doubt as to the profitableness of the 
sidings i ells ti to , and 888° | madder crop at the prices named, in this climate, and 
tities peihe ee. aah senate a on suitable soil, which can be found in most parts of 
EBB : Dear Sir:-—Your eta Us : a Ohio and the adjoining States. : 
not contain exactly the information I daeitelre and {| Inthe essay on madder culture before alluded to, 


therefore write again, in hopes that your position and contained in the Patent office report for 1847, and the 


Sages — = 
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Ohio Cultivator of Auguét 1, 1848; it was stated as the 
results of Mr. Swift’s experiments, thatthe crop requires 
three years’ growth to bring it to maturity; that the av- 
erage yield was about 2000 pounds of ground madder 
per acre; the cost of cultivation, including digging, 
washing, drying, grindingand packing, was one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, and the market value of the crop 
15 cents per pound, showing a profit of two hundred 
dollars per acre—thus: 

By 2000 pounds ground madder at 15 cents, $300 00 

Deduct ‘eost of 100 days labor at 75 

Cente Per day... ......cerececeee $75 00 

, Rent of land 3 years, at $5 per acre.. 15 00 

Expense of grinding and packing.... 10 00 





$109 00 





Leaving a nett prefit per acre, of $200 00 

This was Mr. Swift’s experience, after a practice of 9 
or 10 years. Other persons we have known, found much 
difficulty in gettitig the madder ground suitable for the 
western market; and-indeed this difficulty has been the 
most discouraging feature of the business. But now 
that a market is offered for the roots without grinding, 


wecan see no difficulty whatever, in producin, as much} p 


madder in this eountry, as all our manufacturers can 
possibly need—and even exporting it to other countries 
if a foreign market is offered. 

The climate of Ohio andvother South Western States, 
we believe to be ag favorable for this crop as that of 
Franoe or Holland, or any other country. It has been 
stated that a moist and cool climate is not as favorable 
for the produetion of good madder, as a warm and sun- 
ny one; bat, ve no knowledge as yet, as to how far 
south this “will sueceed. Weare inelined.- to be- 


lieve that in most of the southern States, it will be) 


found to succeed well; and it is a crop whichseems well 
adapted for the kind of labor most in use there. 

In regard to soil and location, some care is requisite, 
as we before stated; but there are thousands offarms in 
Ohio and other States, especially along'the rivers and 
creeks, that are admirably adapted for the purpose. We 
would select bottom land, or what is called second bot- 
tom, where it is not liable to overflow, and such as con- 
tains a sufficient share of sand to make it mellow, with 
enough of vegetable matter to make it rich—and a gravel- 
ly or porous sub-soil to ensure dryness. 

Then as to locality, it should ‘be near toa running 
stream, Where a convenient place ean be had for wash- 
ing; and it is also an advantage to be near a city or vil- 
lage, or a settlement of Germans or other people who 
can be hired at a cheap rate in considerable numbers, 
at times when extra help is needed—as in planting, cov- 
ering, digging and washing the roots. 

The mode of commencing a plantation of madder, or 
propagating the plants, we believe is always by the 
rosts or sets. Such at least has been the practice in this 
country. The plants produce very little if any seed; 
and although seed has at several tumes been imported, 
we have never known an instance of success in raising 
plant in thatway. (Ifany of our readers can throw 


light on this point, we shetld be glad to have them do 


aboutiten bushels; these cost in this vicinity $1,50 per 
bushel. For details as to the mode of cultivation, we 
must refer *o the essay alluded to at the commencement 
of these remarks. (The other inquirics of Mr. D. have 
b2en answered by letter, and the remarks in our last. 





On the use of Lime as Manure. 


Mx, Barenam—Permit me to propound the following 
inquities, to which I should be pleased to receive an- 
swers through the Cultivator, at an early day: 

the landto which, ee Os ada wort as a manure, 
wi rst succeedi nefitted by the appli- 
catiott and plowing in tha dressing of slacked toss in 
the Winter or spring, without a green crop or other veg- 
etable matter? 

2d. In fallowing land for wheat, on whieh there is 
now a.crop of , (the land being adapted to lime as 
a maiiure,) would the application and plowing in of from 
20 to 40 bushels of lime per acre be likely to inerease the 
pees wheat, and promote its earlier maturing, as 
bt: ; as add to the permanent productiveness of the 


Of the second propostion_I fell better advised than of 
the first; but I wish toboth. I fear that 


lime applied without matter, will bs to9 caus- 
tie for the land, ially for the first. succeeding crop. 

My land is whatis here called soap stone, but more 
ropetly rotten stoneland.’ It lies in a limé stone re- 
ion, by which it is bounded within a half mile; but no 
ime stone appears upon the surface. In its place occurs 
a yellow colored stone, as soft as indurated clay. It is 
a productive soil, easily worked, and I think may be 
greatly improved by limi ence I desire your views. 

ours respectfully, 
a EB. Waker. 
Lewisburg, Va., Jan., 1850. 

Remarxs.— Want of time and space compels us to be 
brief fhour coniments on the foregoing? but if any of 
our readers can throw additional light on the subject we 
hope they will do so. Quite a number of articles on 
lime aud its use on land, may be found in our vol. 3, 
(for 1847) which we presume our friend Walker has 
read, and we do not feel able to give much additional in- 
formation adapted to his wants, unless he should pro- 
cure afi analysis of his soil. Without this, all isin a 
great measure guess werk. 

(1) Wedo not think much benefit will result to the 
crop, from the application of lime, where no vegetable 


su , 48 manure, sod or a green crop is applied. — 
Sée refharks of Dr. Darlingtén and others in ve). 3, Ohio 


(2) To this question we should answer, yes; though 
we are not certain that the mode of application suggest- 
ed would bethemost economical. Perhaps it would be 
better to apply the lime to the grass early in the spring, 
80 as to increase ite growth first, then plow it in; or it 
might be better still, to spread the lime at the time of 
sowing the wheat, and harrow it in along with the grain; 
however, we think likely that the application of the 
lime te the grase just before turning it under, would 
greatly assist the decomposition of the sod, and per- 
haps prove the best method. 

We should say first, take a pound or two of your soil 
of anaverage quality, dry it thoroughly, and sendit to 
Dr. Chs. H. Raymond, Cimcinnati—sending him with i: 
ten déllars and a request for him to analyse the soil, and 





80.) The quantity of sets required to plant an acre, is 


furnish you the result, with suggestions as to the best 
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means of its improvement. If it is only desiréd ‘to | are to be stood in an upright position, one person hold- 
learn the quality of the soil as it regards lime, the anal- | ing them in a line while another shovels in fine earth — 
yses for the pnrpose would only cost five dollars.—Hd.|In this way the work can be done quite rapidly, espe- 


—- pecially by hands somewhat accustomed te garden- 











Culture of Osage Orange for Hedges. ing. 
[Continued from Jan. 1, p. 28.] Before setting the plants, cut of all. the tops, (these 
— are usually killed by frost,) to within an inch of the sur- 
Piaytine tHe Hener-axp Trimminc. face of, the ground mark, and shorten the roots if more 





Having given directions for preparing and sowingthe |than 9 or 10 inches.in length. «When set, the earth 
seed, for produeing the plants—we will now suppose | should just be level: with’ the tops when cut off—this 
the plants tobe one year old; at which time they should | will allow a littlespace for settling without,exposing 
be planted to form the hedge; for if allowed to grow,two | the roots. 
years in the seed bed, the roots become so long and large | The distance and mode of setting the plants in the 
that it is impossible to remove them, without severe row js conimonly 6to 7 inches apart, in a single line— 
mutilation. \or say 30 plants toa rod. But where avery close hedge 

We have been asked, why the seed may not be sown vis desired, as around a garden or fruit yard, we prefer 
on the line where it is desired to form the hedge, and | to set the plants .in two rows one foot apart, and the 
thus save the labor of transplanting?. Our answer is; | plants one foot apart in each row, thosein one row oppo- 
the trouble of weeding-and protecting the young plants | site the vacancies in the other thus: 





the first year in such,anextended position would be | ‘ f . p . Pp 
greaterthan the labor of tn ing; besides it would | (weenie 
be almost impossible to a and irregularjtyof | 


distance between the plants; and again, the soil is not | We have hedges planted in both modes, and while we 
likely to be so favorable for the growth of the young| Prefer the latter, we think the former almost or quite as 
plants throughout the whole length of a field, as can be | good for farm purposes. 
found in a bed in the garden. Keep the plants clear of weeds during the first sum- 

If there is already a fence where it is intended to set | mer; and in the fallit is a good plan to apply adressing 

’ the hedge, let it be removed off the line, and ppt up | of half rotted chip manure from the wood pile, say2 or 
from 3 to 6 feet distant, in the manner described if our | 3 inch in depth along the line of the plants. This will 
last number or otherwise, to serve as a protection for 3} protect them from heaving by frost, and serve to keep 
or 4 years—observing if it is put on the south side of «| the ground free from grass, &c., thefollowing year. 
hedge running east and west; it will need to be placed) Trimming the hedge must be commenced the following 
a greater distance from the hedge, than if. otherwise sit- spring, (one year after planting.) The mode of doing 
uated, so as to avoid shading the plants, as this will pre- | this may be seen from the annexed e ee 
vent them from growing thick enough near the ground. 
Our own oldest piece of hedge was injured by having a 
board fence only one foot distant on the south side. 

By reference to our volume for 1848, p. 186, it will be 
seen by a law ofthe State, any person planting a hedge 
on ground bordering on a public highway, is allowed to 
set the plants directly on the line-of his:grounds, and 
it is lawful for him ‘to put up and.maintain a fence ont- 
side fur protection, “not to occupy more than six feet 
of-the margin of the road” for the term of seven years. 
This does not. apply to corporate towns and cities, in 
these, permission must be obtained from the authori- 
ties. . , 

To prepare the ground for planting, if the sub-soil is 
poor and hard, dig or plow a trench, say 2 feet in depth 
and 2or 3 feet wide, throwing out.the sub-soil, and 
then filling up with surface earth of good quality, mixed 
with a little rotted manure. But if the ground is toler- 


~ 





ably rich, and the sub-seil gravelly and porous, such as (Mode of trimming a young hedge.) ? 

will produce good crops of corn without manure, nO} If the plants have done well, they will have from 3 to 
other preparation is required than to dig or plow in the} 4 ghoots each, 3 or4 feet in hefoh as shown at the right 
usual way, so as to make it fine and mellow; to the depth dui of the ark Now take 4 é pruning knife. and 


of 10 or 12inches. Harrow or rake the surface, toMake |» stout pair of gloves or mit cand cut all off within 
it fine and smooth; then stretch.a line exactly. where the | § or G inches of the ground, as Bhown at the left end of 
plants are to stand, and with a4 ade be: shovel eut a/the cut. This will cause the plants to throw out more 
‘rench 9 or 10 inches deep, (according to the length of] jatteral shoots, and forma thick mass of thorny shoots 
root.of the plants,) leaving a perpendicular side of the | close to the ground—whereas, if the plants are not cut 
trench exactly under the line, against which the plants | down the first year, the bottom of the hedge will never 
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after become sufficiently close to keep out small ani- | buckskin gloves, the trimming can be done quite rapid- 


mals, 





Another Mode of training is shown in this cut, and one 
which we recommend to these who are willing to take a 
little extra pains to form a perfeet. hedge in a short time. 
It is as follows: cut off near to the ground all the shoots 
except one to each plant—shorien this to about 2 feet; 
then begin at one end and fasten the top of the second 


plant to the bottom of the first. so as to makea curve or | 


loop, about 5 or 6 inches high, then slip the top of the 
third plant under the loop of the second, and the fourth 
under the third, as shown in the cut, throughout the 
whole line. The.thorns will cause them to hold fast in 
their position, -andlas soon-as the new shoots grow out 
all will be locked firmly together. The work can be 
done more rapidly than any person would imagine be 
fore a trial, ee 

No further care will be required till the succeeding 
spring; unless it may be to pull out large weeds ocea- 
sionally, if any should appear in the hedge. 

The second trimming.—W hen two years planted, the 





shoots will be from 6 to 8 feet high, (if the soil is good) 
and so numerous as t@look quite formidable. Some| 
persons will now think it a great pity to cut off this fine | 
growth of fencing materials, but the knife must again | 
be freely used, or a perfect hedge will not be secured. | 
Cut down all to within 18inches of the ground; or if| 
the growth is very strong, and the hedge quite thick at| 


thebottom, 2 feet may be allowed. Trim off, also, the | 


branches at the sides of the hedge to within 6 inches of | 
the main stems. Gather up the trimmings with a fork 
and burn them—the work is done for this year. 

The third year the hedge will present a beautiful ap- | 
pearance, and under ordinary circumstances, will serve 
the purpose of a fence, when the summer’s growth is at- 
tained. But first it must undergo another severe trim- 
ming in the spring—cutting down the upright shoots to 
within 3 or 4 feet of the ground, according to the 
strength and closeness of the growth; also, clipping the 
side branches within narrew limits. This work of trim- 
ming may now be done with greater ease and expedi- 
tion by means of an implement known to old country- 
men asa bill hook,’ a representation ef which is an- 


nexed. 


The blade is 14 or 15 inches long, and about 3 inches 
wide. The back is round towgrds the point, and suffi- 
ciently thick (say one-sixth inch,) to give it weight for 
striking a blow as with a hatchet. The edge thin and 
sharp, and curved or slightly hooked at the point—the 
handle seven inches long. It can be made by any cutler 





or good blacksmith. With this tool, and a pair of thick 


ly.. Another form of trimming knife will also be found 
quite useful, and should be procured by every person 
who has a hedge, especially for using after the third 


or fourth year. We annex the description. 


This differs from the above in having athanndle three 
feet long, and slightly bent, so that it will balance well 
in'fhe hand: The blade is two feet long, slightly hook- 
ed, and made as light as is consistent with strength — 
Of course it should be made of the best steel, and kept 
very sharp. Itis used with both hands, giving a rapid 
upWard stroke, in trimming the sides of the hedge, and 
horizontally at the'top. We have also found acommon 
Dutch grass sickle a very convenient implement for this 
purpose, especially for the summer trimming referred to 
below, at which time the shoots to be cut off are cora- 
paratively soft, and the work can bedoue with great ease 
and&peed. After a little practice, with the use of these 
implements, any man can trim a hedge with great rapid- 
ity; dnd the necessity there is for doing it every year 
will not be considered much objection to hedge culture. 

The fourth year after the hedge is planted, it may be 
allowed a height of 4 or 5 feet, and it will now serve as 
a perfect protection to the enelosure. Care must be ta 
ken to trim the sides, as well as the top, each spring, 








otherwise the hedge will soon oceupy too much space, 
and appearunsightly. Wherethegrowth is quite strong, 
and neatness of appearance is desired, it is well to give 
a summer trimming in July or August, each year, from 
the 4th to 7th or 8th year; after which time the growth 
will become slower, and less trimming will suffice. 

anit: i a SY 


Experiments with Plaster on Corn. 

In a late number of the Cultivator, I noticed an expe- 
ment with plaster on corn, by which the writer increas- 
ed the amount of his crop one-fifth, byyplastering. But 
as he does not mention the kind of soil, er the amourit 
of plaster put on each hill, 1 will just say that thefarm- 
ersof this neighborhood have been experimenting some 
for the last few years with plaster on corn, and so far 
as I fave observed, it has seemed to produce a good ef 
fect in every case; and I have seen it tried, both wpon 
sandy and clay soils. 

About a tea-spoonful or perhaps less is put upon each 
hill when the corn is only a few inches high. Corn 
thus'treated soon becomes a dark green color, and seems 
to retain a good color through dry weather much better 
than corn not plastered. have never noticed such a 
difference in the growth of stalks as is mentioned by J. 
TW, but I am convinced that the ificrease intheamount 
of é6rn, will pay well forthe trouble and expense «it 
plastering. R, Sevens. 
West Carlishe, Coshocton county, 1850. 


> 


“No Farmer should allow the reproach of neglecting 
education to lie against himself or family; if knowledge 
is power, the beginning of it should be early and deeply 
laid in the district school.” 


“A Fanwer should never allow windows to be filled 
with red cloaks, tattered coats, and old hats, if he will 
not mostassuredly acquire the reputation of a man who 
tarries long at the whiskey, leaving his wife and chi!- 
dren to freeze or starve at home,” 
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ANOTHER MORGAN HORSE IN OHIO. 


Besides the two horses of the Morgan breed, already 
noticed in our columns—one owned by Wm. H. & J.D. 
Ladd of Jefferson county, and the other by N. E, Aus- 
tin of Trumbull eounty—we have now the pleasure of | 
mentioning a third, whieh was introduced last spring, 
into Eri¢ county. 

“MORGAN MESSENGER.” 





This horse was bred by S. W. Jewett, Esq., of Ver- | 


Morgar)' called “Young Emigrant;” 4 years old next 


June; a beautiful bay; full 16 hands high and of fine 


aiction—was sired by Imported Emigrant, whose stock 
ranks very high in western New York. The following 
are the names of the owner of @hese two horses. They 
are kept at the farmof Hon. H. Chase, near Milan:— 
Aaron E. Burnham, M. Burnham, E.Disbrow, Harlow 
Case, Lyman Case, J. & F. Otis, Goe. Roberts, Z. Phillips, 


mont—will be five years old next June; sired by “Black | Chs. Hine, 0. C. Tillinghast, Mr. Squier, H. & B. Chase. 
Hawk,” (represented above) dam “Lady Messenger.”— | A fine mare of the Morgan stock, we learn is now 
See portraits and pedigree of. Lady Messenger and colt, | owned by Messrs. Palmer & Porter of the Eagle Hotel 
in Albany Cultivator, February, 1847. Morgan Mes-| Zanesville. She has become blind in consequence of 
senger was pur d when one year old, by Gen. 8. M. | over driving, but she may still prove valuable for breed - 
Burroughs of {Orleans county, New York, and sold again | ing. ® 


‘ast spring to an association of farmers in Erie county,| “Belifounder,” the justly celebrated horse, reeently 
hie, This horse is described as a beautiful dapple | owned by Mr. Rarey of this county, has been sold to go 


Se 


gray; full 16 hands high and of majestic action. 
Thesame association also purchased another horse (not 


|to Hamilton county. His colts rank very high in this 


region. 








Great Pigs in Lorain County. 


Harris R. Saxcpon, of Pittsfield, Lorain county, in- 
iormsus, that he raised a litter of last xpring’s pigs, five 


in number, which were fattened in the fall, and slaugh- 
tered when nine ménths and four days old. Three of 


them were sold and weighed, the other two being 
kept for home use were not weighed, but it was judged 
their weight was equal to the average of the others — 
Those sold, weighed respectively, 309, 320, 345, or an 
average of 325 pounds; showing a gain of a little more 
than a poundand a quarter per day, during their whole 
lives, 


Large Hogs in Montgomery County. 


Mr. Barsuam—We have fattened again the past sea- 
son, a fine lot of hogs, 58in number, scarcely averaging 





19 months old; they were slaughtered by B. F. 
Bellbrook; their net weight was as follows: 350, 378, 243, 
335, 368. 372, 247, 415,345, 468, 275, 270 

408, 375, 393, 349, 315 


459, 352, > 1D; 394, > 5! 7. "3 
9thof January. Average weight. 378. 

We turned during the summer season, 
and commeneed feed Se ‘We consider it 
a waste to feed corn to. in the summer if we have 
plenty of grass. > 

Centreville Montgomery county, Ohio, 

January 2671850. t 





“A Fanwer should never keep more cattle, horses, 
sheep, or hogs, than he can in good order; an ani- 
mal in high order the first of , is already half 
wintered.” 
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_ More Sheep killed by Dogs. 
BoE Bose Coweshipea scaeuty shoop, killed by 
y 8 8 i 

3 several vg ‘ounded. I sae tis. Taylor 
t vm [eee thé dogs, but I did not learn 
whether he found them or not... Mr. T. is naturally a 
kind hearted and benevolent man, but he could not con- 
ceal the spirit of waa with which he followed these 
ine murderers. If he were now in the legislature, 
he would use all his energies to secure the passage of a 
law to tax or kill the Is there any. prospect. of 

proteétion against this sore evil? 
Yours, «c., 

Jefferson Co., O., Feb. 1850. 


Domestic Wolves. 


R. George. 


A in this vicinity, afew. weeks. since, had 21 
sheep killed or “mortally wounded,” by dogs. What pos- 
sible use persons withont farms ean have for two or ites 
expensive dogs, is more than I .can determine: . I have 
usually found it costs more time and trouble to run after 
a dog, than to stop holes and mend fences, besides their 


a : } , 

occasional barkof a gun, quits or frightens away 
wild auimals, better thau the bite of adog. Our Leg- 
islators seem to feel a peculiar sympathy for the canine 
rage, orelsethink it beneath their dignity ‘to legislate 
against puppies. Onedog toa man isenough. Farm- 
erg, look to your votes! 

L. Tasor. 
Jefferson county, Ohio, 1859. 


Remanxs.—We see no prospects of any thing being 
done by the present Legislature for the protection of wool 
growers against this sore evil. We therefore append 
the following, as one of the “ulterior measures,” to which 
farmers wil] be compelled to resert.—Ed. 


A Remedy for Sheep Killing Dogs and Annoying Bird 
Hunters. 


Reader, if you are a wool grower, or f bird hunters an- 
noy you, by pursing the following course in conjunction 
with one or two other farmers, favorably located in your 
neighborhood, you will soon be relieved from all trouble 
with night rambling dogs and insulting bird hunters. 

Procure half a dozen or so of sticks, about the size of 
your little pa 12 or 18 inches long, and ned at 
both ends; as many pieces of fresh meat, weighing 
about an ounce each;a vial of strychnine, (in powder,) 
the lights of some butchered animal or 2 or3 pounds 
of carcass meat, and a small cord a few feet long; pierce 
each piece of meat with a knife and drop into the opening 
from the point of a knife strychnine equal in volume toa 
large grain of wheat. Run oneend of each stick through 
apiece of meat thus , and convey the meat 
sticks and rope to the you intend to “bait.” Tie 
one end of the rope to, the lights: or its su and 
holding to the other end drag the meat after you, stick- 
ing oneof your baits im the trail every or a hun- 
dred yards. Se or two, 
ust at ee ets “pt abt 

he drag may a same Ya suc- 
ceeding evening, renewed if n , 

LF 


+ Wo UNTER. 





Brown Conaty Agricultural Society. 

Agreeable to adjournment of a previous meeting, ‘a 
number of the citizens of Brown county met at Redoak, 
January 17, 1850, for the purpose of forming an Agricul- 
tural Association. Samuen Kerr, Esq., was called to the 
Chair, and Reason Suerarrp appointed Secretary. 

The committeeappointed for that purpose reported a 
Constitution, which was read and adopted. (It does 


not differ materially from the one contained in Ohio Cul- 
tivator, December 15.) 

The societthen proceéded to the election of officers 
which resulted as follows: 


» Samust Karr, :, President. 
y — Carers: Le President. 
EASON SHEPHERD; retary. 

, Joun Graze, Treasurer. " 
+p Geer W. Brown, 

} EB. W. Devore, 

James Tweed, 7 Managers. 
Samuel G. Moore, 
Daniel Gilmore, 


otion of E. W Devore, Edmund Martin, of Hun- 
tingten, James Snedaker; of Decatur, Samuel G. Moore. 
of Ru#selville, and Thomas Hopkins, of Ripley, were 
authgpized to.receivethe names of persons wishing to 
become members of the society in their respective neigh- 
borhoeds. 
= Fen the society resolved to meet at Fitch’s 


meetigg house, the third Thursday in February, at 11 
o’clogk A. M., and at Russelville the third Thursday in 
May, @t 11 o’clock A. M. . 
otion, the society adjourned. 
1g Py SAMUEL KERR, Pres’t. 
Reason Suxruerp, Seet’y. 





Sraex Country Movive!—A. public meeting is ap- 
pointed to be held at Canton on Friday, the 22d instant 

for the purpose of erganizinga eounty agricultural so- 
ciety. 

or oo —_ 


’ Carroll county Agricultural Society. 


Faigep Barenam—On the 26th of Ist mo.(Jan.) 1859, 
an adjourned meeting of the citizens of Carroll county 
was held in Carrollton, for the purpose of permanent- 
ly apnises an agricultural society. On arriving in 
town, I was gratified to hear the land-lord say, “weare 
full, Ldo not know what to do with your horses.” and 
also, fo see the farmers in groups about the streets. 

The meeting convened about one o’clock, and was 
called to order by the Chairman. After listening to an 
able address by A. L, Littell, for some half hour, the 
form of a Constitution, as recommended in the Ohio 
Cultivator, vol. 5, No. 24, was taken up, and after bei 
read in separate sections, and somewhat amended, it 
was unanimously adopted. 

Some time was spent in obtaining names as members 
of thesociety, after which the Secretary reported about 
$100 subscribed by upwards of eighty members. 
The officers elected, are— 
‘Harvey Coasitt, President. 
H. A. Sriczr, Vice President. 
A. 8, Ramsey, Secretary. 
G. Y. Hampson, Treasurer. 
Wm. Holmes, 
«FP. Brant, 
LE. ‘ 
Tue Weatuer has been 


Directors. 


nerally moderate during the 
present month. I see by the Ohio Gultivator, that nine 
inches of snow fell at Columbus onthe 14th. In order 
to show the difference in the time of storms, I take the 
following from my diary of weather:—13th strong, N. 
E. wind, 11 o’cloek, A. M.; snow stormeontinuing till 
after night: 14th, (time of your storm,) my diary says 
bright slear and moderately cold. 
Respectfully thy friend, 
LeMvuEL 


Augusta, Carroll county. 





‘“‘A Farmer should neveruseardent spirits as a drink; 
if, while undergoing severe fatigue, and the hard labor 
of thé summer, he would enjoy robust health, let him be 





temiperate in all thing.” 
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Tae Wearser—Praca Buns Kritep.—The last week 
of January was quite mild, so that the sap of trees was 
in motion, and some farmers’ made sugar; but a change 
to severe cold took place the 2d and 3d of this month, 

nd on the 4th and 5th, the thermometer ranged from 2 to 
(6 degrees below zero. This, coming’so suddenly after 











warm weather, we find has killed the greater portion of 
the peach buds; though we hope not all. Our letters 
from west and south, expresses fears that the whole crop 


is lost. Those from north and east are more favora- 
ble. 


Tae Waxar Crop thus far has stood the winter fine- 
ly, beim most of the time ‘covered with snow, 


———-—__ +3 eee 


Derrrrep.—Dr. Ray’s article on the construction: of 
cisterns, is crowded out, along with numerous other val- 


uable communications, which will be in good time for 
our nexf. 


Hommony Macuine, come atlast! Mr. Stanley, of Cir- 
vleyille, has shown us the model of a machine.for ma- 
kitig hommony, which he has sent on to Washingtén for 
a patent. He has tried it fairly, and says it works to a 
charm. _ The hommeny made by it looks right. and so 


does the machine. We predict it will have a great 
run, 








Poutrry Booxs will be noticed in our next. 
The Agricultural report is in the hands of the Legis- 
lature, Itis uncertain whether it will be printed before 
the adjournment of that body. 


- 





American Live Sroox Insurance Company —This is 
the title of an association, recently incorporated in In 
diana, with a capital stock of $50,000. Its object is to 
effect insurance on live stock, as horses, cattle, sheep, 
&c., from death by accident and disease. Thisis a nov- 
elty in this country, though common in England and 
other European countries. We have not time just now 
to investigate the subject,- but will speak of it again in 
a short timey John G. Bowman is President of thecom- 
pany, and B.S. Whitney, Secretary—Vincennes, India- 
na. Agents are desired for Ohio, and other western 
States. 


_ 


Tur Prue Last of the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 





Answers to Inquiries. 


Farrenixe Brer.—(T. M., Greene county., You can 
‘fatten beef on turnips and clover hay,” but not profita- 
bly, where corn is as cheap as itis here. Turnips con- 
tain less nutriment thanalmost any other vegetable, but 
are valuable for stock, aleng with dry food. 


CuLtyre or Onsons.—(Same.) Do not attempt te grow 
onions for a distant market from sets. The black seed 


is cheaper, and makes better bulbs—see remarks in our 
next. 


Carrots.—‘J.M., Logan county.) A thousand bush- 
els or more of carrots can be grown on an acre; with 
good culture, and rich sandy land; but 500 to 700 is « 
fair yield. Two pounds of clean seed is required for an 
acre—the price varies from $1,50 to $2 per pound. Cul- 
tivation, &. in our next. ; 

OrnamentaL Suruss—(T. §., Greene county. We 
advise you to send to Cleveland or to @incinnati for or- 
namental shrubbery. There is no good cellection 
here. 

Grarts.—(H. C., Pa.) We cannot send the grafts 
you desire; have only afew of the kinds, and no time to 
selectthem. The Rawle’s Jannett, Kentucky Gennet- 
ting and Never Fail, are all the same vanety. So are 
Putnam Russet and Roxbury Russet:—See Ohio Fruits 
Reports, and former vols. Ohio Cultivator. 

Sreps.—Most of our supply have arrived. Flower 


seeds, and some others will not be ready before the Ist 
of March. 





Cincinnati and the State Fair. 


Our esteemed friend’ A. H. Eanst, President of the 
Cincinnati Hortieultural Society thinks the remark in 
our last paper, under the head of “the way to do it, ”’does 


injustice to the citizens of Cincinnati. In a letter to us 
he says: 











“‘Where and when has Uincinnati exhibited the spirit 
you attribute toher? Last year you said you wanted 
one thousand dollars, (for the expenses of t fair, and 
we promptly set about to raise fifteen hun G 
successful progress of which we were stopped by your 
Board’s postponing the fair, ‘ 

Bre OS Teannot but think your remark 
was made without reflection, and that you yourself must 
feel it to be ungenerous.” 

Weare right glad that one citizen of that place feels 
enough public spirit to defend in this: way the reputa- 
tion of the “Queen City.” It is just what we desired in 
penning the objectionable remark; and we only wish 
that a larger number felt as much interest in the pros- 
perity and reputation of the rp oda 4g then there 
would be no occasion for such was implied 
in our language. ° * : , 

We are free to admit that our remark was written 
without much reflection; but we regret to say that ma- 
ture deliberation has not enabled.us te feel that it was 
“ungenerous.” It.is true as our friend. Ernst asserts. 
that a committee did go to work with the intention of 
raising $1,500; but with what result we will let the 
treasurer of that eommittee testify—for our part we 
cannot help regarding the facts as areproach to the city. 





ciety, for next fall’s exhibition, will appear in our next. 


We will venture the assertion, thet the $3,000 recently 
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subscribed for alike purpose, in the city of Albany, did In the State of New York, there have been for some 
not cost one-quarter of the amount of begging which | ten years past, “District School Libraries” established 
was required to raise $500in Cincinnati. We trust how- | and sustained in a majority of the school districts in 
ever, that.a better feeling is beginning to prevail, and | the State, partly by- funds provided by the State, and 
that when'the efforts arerenewed we shall meet with bet- | partly by individual efforts. These libraries have al- 
ter results. | ready been the means of incalculable benefit to the peo- 
The following communication is taken from the forth- | ple of that State—and will continue to enlighted and 
coming report of the Board of Agriculture. elevate her sons and dayghters for many generations. 
To the President.of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. | Most Sincerely do we hope to see our own Ohio—the 
Str—The “Local committee,” appointed last year at |State of our adoption—following the noble example of 
Cincinnati, to procure subscriptious from the citizens of |New York in her enlightened and liberal system of com- 
the city and vicinity, for the purpose of making the pre- mon #¢ehool education. 
parations forthe contemplated State Fair, after travers- | B Sore : ait for legislationst ; 
ing the ie near two weeks, obtained subseriptions to the | | we our farmers ene ae Was ee penne Fee 
amount of about five hundred dollars.. Of that sum | Vide them and their.children with books and libraries. 


pe was pal, in motiey and placed in my hands as | Go to work at once in your own neighborhood and form 
ssistant Treasurer of the Board, one hundred and|. }; sate crest: iend 
thirty-nine dollars. I have paid to TC. Peters, for his |> OMY Sssoriation on the Plan suggested by ons friend 
expenses in visiting Ohio, in pursuance of an invitation | @88- For 20, 30 or dollars. a good assortment of 


of the Board, fifty-three dollars, leaving a balance in my | bookscan be obtained, to begin with; and afterwards it 





hands of eighty-six dollars, which by a resolution of the 
Board, I am directed to retain, and apply in defraying 
the expenses of the State Fair, to be Pel in September 
next. Respectfully, 

D. Lapsam, 


Assistant Treasurer. 
Columbus, December 5, 1849. 





Lessons in Penmansuir.—Feeling alively interest in 
the improvement of penmanship, (especially among our 
correspondents,) we take pleasure in commending to the 
attention of our readers the system of lessons in this 
art, published by R. P. Spencer & V.M. Rice, of Ashta- 
bula county, Ohio. They consist of printed instruc- 
tions and engraved copies, classified and arranged for 
ladies and for gentlemen; and suited tor schools or pri- 
vate learners. We think them decidedly superior to any 
thing of the kind before extant; and eminently deserv- 
ing the attention of school teachers and parents. The 
lessons are done up in convenient envelopes, and may be 
found at the principal book stores. M.C. Younglove & 
Co., Gleveland, will reeeive orders. 





Neighborhood Library---A& Good Example. 

Mr. Barenam—About a year since, through the ex- 
értions of afew individuals, we put into operation in 
our neighborhood, a circulating library, under the title 
of “Farmer’s Lib Association,’ The stock is 
divided into shares of one dollar each—the members 
being allowed to draw one volume at atime for each 
share owned by them. The library, which is\kept at a 
school house, in a book case pei ed for the purpose, 
isopened for the purpose of drawing and returnin 
books, every other Saturday in:the winter season, ond 
once a month during the summer. The officers (who 
also constitute a board of managers,) are a President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian, annually.— 
Fifty dollars of eash stoek were raised and expended 
on ieotte, a number of volumes were put in as stock, 
and also a number presented, so that we have now about 
170 volumes of miscelaneous reading, owned by some 
35 stockholders, very nearly all of whom are either 
farmers or farmers’ sons. 

S. Liny, Jr. 


Highland county, will soon be followed by a large 
number of neighborhoods or townships in Ohio; we heve 
heard of a few other similar associations in this «State, 
but the number is quite too small. 


for your most excellent paper, 
a little of my 
ficial-effects e 
of farmers by reading such papers as the Ohio Culti- 


j will be easy to procure additional subscriptions. We 


will cheerfully assist in the selection of books for such 
purposes if desired; and we believe there is no better place 
in the State than this city for making the purchases. We 
have some volumes that we would take pleasure in do- 
nating to libraries of this kind, whenever opportunity 
occurs.—Ed. O. Cul. 


Lake County Agricultural Society. 








A nieeting of the citizens of Lake ony Ohio, was 
held at the court house in Painesville, on January 15th, 
1850, pursuant to notice given, for the organization of 
an agricultural society. 

The meeting was called to order by the Hon. W. W. 
Branom, when on motion the Hon. Z. Buisn, was called 
to the Chair, and H. C. Gray, appointed Secretary. + 

On motion, the chair appointed George Everitt, Gol. 
E. Crocker, I. Moore, M.S. Harvey and C. B. Smythe, a 
committee to draft a Constitution and By-Laws. 

After a short absence the committee reported a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, for the governmeut of the socie- 
ty, whfch were unanimously adopted, and signed by 
about forty. } : 

On motion, the society proceeded to the election of of- 
ficers agreeably to the Constitution, which resulted as 
follows: 

President, C.B. Surru; Vice President, E. Crocker; 
Treasurer, C. D. Anams; Secretary, Gro. Everrrt. 

Managers, C. G. C , J. W. Howden, John Holmes, 
Jonathan Willard, and 8. D. Williams. 

On motion, ; ote 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the officers, and published in the Painesville 


egraph. 
bet @. BLISH, Chairman. 
H. ©. Gray, Secretary. 





Value of Agrienttural Papers---Draining of Lands. 


Mg. Barenam—On sending a new list of subscribers 
it me to give you 

rience as an illustration of the bene- 
duced on the minds, and’ the practice 


v r. 

“two years ago it was with some reluctance that I 
made up my mind to send for the fourth volume of the 
Cultivator. } 

I reasoned with myself thus: Is it best to pay for the 
Qhio Cultivator year, or not? I do not see that 
it is of any real valueto me; my fields produce about 
the same, and upon the whole | do not see that I get 
along any better than I did beforel ever heard of the 
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Ohio Cultivator.. But here I was somehow forced to 
call to mind many of the valuable hints and instruc- 
tions that I had seen in the Cultivator, but had not yet 
put in practice, such as underdraining, _ plowin 
and thorough manuring, &c. It is true I plowed an 
manured my lands before, but. my plowing was too 
superficial, and my manuring was too scant and seldom. 
And as I took a retrospectiveview of my mode of farm- 
ing, I came to the conclusion that I needed not.only to 
take and read the Cultivator, but carry out an put in 
practice, as many as I could of the many improvements 
and valuable suggestions contained therein. From 
that time I have acted in accordance with this convic- 
tion. 

I formerly plowed my land with a single team; but 
of late I use a yoke of cattle with a span of horses be- 
fore them, and plow as deep as I can—say from 10 to 
12 inches; and where there was formerly wet land in 
my fields, which I went around with my plow,*I now 
drain them. In the fall of 1848, I wanted to sowa field 
of wheat which hada wet piece of land in it, nearly 
half way through the field, and from 4 to 5 rods wide; 
I dug adrain through the middle, and in wide places 
made cross drains so as to be sure to collect all the wa- 
ter in the main drain. Idug the drains from 2 to 244 
feet deep, taking care to keep the bottom even as possi- 
ble with a — descent, so that the water could run 
of freely. The width of the drain was aboutten inches, 
keeping it narrow so that a less quantity of stone would 
fillthem. One side I dug nearly perpendicular, the 
other sloping. Icommenced laying the stone by placing 
a thin flat stone on the edge against one side of the 
drain, then placing another in the bottom against the 
opposite side, and leaning it against the first, thereby 
leaving a free passage of a triangular form for. the.es- 
cape of the water, then filling up the ditch within one 
foot of the top with small stone, and spreading a thin 
layer of straw oves them to prevent the fine dirt from 
sifting down. a 

I commenced putting in underdraining in the fall of 
1848; since that time I have put in about 100 rods, and 
I am so well satisfied with the utility of the practice, 
that I intend to put in more next year, if I live. The 
land that I drained in the fall of 1848, I sowed to wheat 
the same fall, and harvested as good crop on it, if not 
better, than on any part of thefield. I sowed clover on 
the same field last spring, and I think I never saw a 
more luxuriant crop.. Thus] have good wheat and good 
clover growing on land, that previous to draining, was 
not only entirely worthless, but a perpetual eye-sore. 


Tuomas Evans. 
Granville, Ohio, 1850. 





Correspondent in Pike County. 


Me. Barzuam—lI have received your circular, inviting 
me to become a correspondent for the Cultivator, and in 
reply you may expect to hear from me occasidfally — 
ShouldI be able to contribute any thing of value to 
your readers, well; if not, give my articles the go bye, I 
am sure the effort will be of advantage to myseli—so 
the labor will not be lost; and I am among those who 
wish to see our Ohio’ Cultivator maintain a high ‘posi- 
tion in matters pertaining to scientific and practical ag- 
riculture. | 

The weather during the month of January, except a 
few of ‘the first days has been warm and showery. On 
Sunday, the 13th, we had a heavy fall of snow about 
13 ine deep, which melted away in a few days, and 
was followed by frequent showers of rairx. with thunder 
and lightning. The more hardy kinds of ste oA 
tables are growing considerably, and the wheat fields 
look green and fine for mid winter. 


1849—I think it was about the Ist of April—I planted 
some half dozen cuttings» 2 the north side of a plank 
fence, in acoid clay soil; they all growed, and are doing 
well; the cuttings were from 8 to 10 mches long, and 
were set from 2 to 3 inches above ground. 

Joun SLAUGHTER. 
Beaver, Pike county, Ohio, Jan. 1850. 


Varieties of Wheat. 
Sours Waeat.—Lemuel Jones, of Mt. Pleasant, two 
years since, introduced from Rochester New York, a va- 
riety knownas Soules wheat. On being tested, it is found 
to produce well on rich ground, but on poor the yield is 
comparatively light. Itis shorter than most varieties, 
with a stiff straw, and its principal excellence consists 
in its standing where other kinds would fall or lodge — 
In’48, L. Joneshad 32 bushels tothe acre, and in ’49, 
29 bushels. He thinks the heat injured his. wheat more 
than the rust; but for which he should have had 40 
bushels to the acre. 
Sheep had been fattened on the ground, andI think 
a part had been limed, In other localities in the neigh- 
borhood, it was much rusted. The berry resembes 
white wheat, but it is not so heavy as the flint, averaging 
60 pounds tothe bushel. It is about six inches shorter 
in the straw than other kinds on the same ground. Our 
climate will be likely, in a few years to increase its height 
unless the seed is brought from a higher latitute. It 
might be obtained in small quantities from one _ to five 
or ten bushels, at about the usual cost, by addressing 
Lemuel Jones, Mt. Pleasant. Jefferson county, Ohio. 
Smoora Meprrerrangan.—When in Washington coun- 
ty, Pa., last fall, [saw a smooth variety of Mediterra. 
nean, which was becoming a favorite kind where it had 
been tested. The long stiff beard of the Mediterrane- 
an is one great objection, the weakness of the straw an- 
other; which lastelefect, would be partially counteract- 
ed by a smooth head, holding less water during storms of 
rain. I shall endeavor to obtain seed next fall. Ifany 
one in Ohio has tried it, let us know? 





5 L. Taper. 
Jefferson county, Ohio, 1850. 





Remedy for Poll Evil or Fistula. 

Eprtor Onro Critivator—I have long desired to give 
a remedy for the poll evil and fistula, which I have found 
highly valuable. A ring should be made of a bar of 
iron one-third of an rneh thick, an inch broad, and two 
and ahalf in diameter inside, with a handle twelve or 
eighteen inches long, standing perpendicularly to the 
plane of the ring. 

When you beeome satisfied that the horse is affected 
by either of the above diseases, wet the hairover the af- 
fected part, and apply the ring red hot, so that the cen- 
tre of the ring wit over thecentre of the affected part; 
burn hard enough to burn off the hair and slightly scorch 
the _ and then grease the burn to keep the skin from 
eracking. 

hous is certain to be effected if the remedy is ap- 
plied in season. Ihave cured many, without failin 
once. If further information is wanted, it can be ask 
for and given through the Cultivator. 


Genoa, Ohio, January, 1850. 


Wma. Wii11ams. 





"1'RANSMUTATION.— We have on hand several communi- 
cations in reference to wheat changing to chess. While 
we desire to treat all our mace with civility, we 
de not think the publication of these articles would be 
generally interesting to our readers. We do not reject 
them because they express opinions contrary to our ewn, 


Evererrens From Currines.—As the spring Season }/but because they throw no new light on the subject. All 


for transplanting evergreens approaches, it may- be in 
teresting to some of your 
beautiful ev 


the cedar, may be pro’ 
cuttings. coders f 


pruning my 


assume that because wheat failed to mature, more or less, 


ers.to lerrn that that| where it was sown, and chess grew in its place, the wheat 
ted from | was transformed into chess! Now all we ask is the proof 
in spring of! of this change. One cerrespondent says—“When I see 
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wheat converted into chess, I must believe it.” Aye, 
but does he see it? Does he absolutely know that the 
chess did not grow from chess? or did he “‘see’’ the mir- 
«culous Conversion? We do not doubt the honesty of 
these statements---we admit that chess was found where 
wheat was sown---but we think the chess was produced, 
likeevery other plant, from seed of its own kind.---Ajb 
Cultivator. 





Whitling Shingles. 

My good John this is rathera rotten shingle rr have 
given me; your roof must have been very old by the 
look of these old shingles which have been thrown 
down. ' 

Only fifteen years. 

Well, it’s a good deal of an item to have to renew a 
roof every fifteen or twenty years. No use init at all, 
my good fellow. 

Should like to know how to prevent it? 

I'll tell you how; and if you will follow my directions 
your roof will last a century. 

Gastar? 

Exactly. You read my paperI see. Gastar is one 
of the very best paints you can use, and it is so very 


cheap. 
How is it put on? 


Easily enough; any mancan do it. Thus:—it’s al- 
ready mixed, and of a proper consistency for putting 
on Without any further preparation. Put on a heavy 
coat while the roof is dry and in hot weather. It will 
soon dry. Put on another and let that dry. For your 
third, get ready a good supply of clean sand. Take a 
large iron kettle and kindle a bre under it, out of doors, 
and away from your building; fill it up with as much of 
the tar as will be needed for your last coat. Heat it 
hot and put‘on; then throw on the sand freely. If well 
done, you will have a roof almost as solidas stone, and 
quite as durable. 

Ts it good for any thing else? 

Best kind of paint for the running parts of your wa- 
gons and carts. We find it very useful to have our wa- 
gons and carts cleaned up in the winter, and give them 
one or two coats of tar. hs cheapness makes it a handy 
paint, and every farmer should have a barrel. We sell 
tor three dollars. 

Have a barrel then. 

Glad to hear you say so. Iam glad to see that you 
have been ee your buildings. It’s a good plan. 
Keep every thing snug, and let nothing run behind — 
If neighbor Careless had only driven in a nail the other 
day, when that board on the side of his barn was loose, 
it would not have blown off—the cow would not have 
gotten her head in and torn off another, and_ his oxen 
lain at his wheat mow all night. The profit of a farm 
lies in saving the trifles. But are you. prepared for 
winter. It’s upon us, and has been so for amonth. 

Of course you are. 

Let us see. Cattle are stabled nights and stormy 
days? 

Certainly. 

Sheep got good shelter, and plenty of water easy of 
access. 

Your’s don’t require any shelter—do well enough with- 
out? 

Pull off your coat, John Plowhandle, pull it right off. 
1 did not think you such an unfeeling man. Not shel- 
ter Sheep from cold wet storm, or snow storms! No 
animal onthe farm so well pays for shelter and care as 


sheep. 

All true, my good John, if the wool be kept dry. Did 
you never get caught out in acold rain storm, and get 
wet to your skin? 

You have. 

Well, did you not find it very. difficult to keep warm? 
Think then of the poor sheep, whose warm fleece when 
saturated with water from rain or melting sleet, ee 
to a cold wind, and no protection except that afforded 


| 





by a crooked rail fence. 
hardiest kind of animals. 

Your’s don’t die much. 

True, because there is noanimal that will live through 
harderusage than a sheep. But they come out with a 
light fleece of defective wool. For the substance that 
if wel kept, would have gone into the wool is used to 
sustain life. If you would havea cow give a large 
mess Of milk in winter, you must feed her well, and kee 
her warm, else the secretion.of milk will not go on. If 
you would have cattle, or sheep, or hogs, fatten cheaply 
in cold weather, you must keep them warm as wellas 
feed high. Just so with your sheep; if you would have 
a heavy fleece, you must keepthem warm as well as give 
good shelter. 

Wont pay. 

I tell you it will pay. Aside from the humanity of 
the thing, it’s decidedly a matter of saving, and a ver 
important one too, that all animals should be well shel- 
tered and kept comfortably warm, and dry. Let mejust 
re you when you eat the most and the heatiest victu- 
als. 

In the winter to be sure. 


Exactly. Foodis the fuel tothe animal engine, and 
the colder, the more is required. It therefore follows 
that, if you keep your animals warn they will require 
so much less f The English farmers understand 
this, for I have seen stables where they were fattening 
bullocks for the London market, that were warmer than 
the cottage of many a laborer. 

It may be so. 

I know it’s so; and if you will take pains you ean ve- 
ry easily appt yonpoell Put up ten sheep in a good 
warm yard, and let ten runoutside. Feed just alike and 
see the difference. You wont go long without giving 
them shelter. 

Should like to know why? 

Well, send me twenty subscribers and I will make 
you a present of Leibig’s Animal Chemistry, which will 
tell all about it, and give you some capital notions 
besides. WhileI think of it, 1 will tell you a secret; 
but you willtell somebody. 

Not a bit of it. 

Honor bright thén. If you want your sheep todo well 
and especially your lambs, do this. Get a plank or slab 
about twelve feet long and a foot wide, put legs to it 
as fora bench, say about a foot long, perhapsa little 
longer. The bench should be about a toot or eighteen 
inches high. Make one of these for about every fifty 
sheep—three for a hundred would do better— 

For sheep to sit on? 

No, sir! Go toa linseed oil factory and get two of 
their large round cakes, which weigh about fifty pounds 
for each of these benches. Bore a hole through the cen- 
tre and into the plank, as near the end as may be, and 
pin the cake to the bench one one each end. 

Sheep wont touch it. 


Perhaps they wont. Sprinkle some salt on the sides 
of each for a few days, and you will find the sheep will 
soon begin to lick them. In moderate weather some of 
the flock will be gnawing at them all day, but in severe 
cold weather they will not work at them much. They 
will all manage to get off some, and will winter better 
than most flocks that have grain. 

You will try it. ; 

I hope you wont be the only one. But I have whit- 
tled my shingle into a spade te little Willy, and must 
be off. : 


Such treatment would kill the 


Go in and see the old woman. 

No, thank you; can’t stop now. Give hermy com- 
pliments, and say I will come some other day. 

Much obliged. 

You are welcome. Good-bye.— Wool Grower. 

4. “4 

“A Farmer should never undertake to cultivate more 
land than he can do thoroughly ; half tilled land is 
growing poorer—well tilled fand is constantly improv- 
mg.” 
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Notices of Apples. 


At the fruit convention in this city, December 5th, 
specimens of apples were exhibited, from Simpson Jones 
of Ross couuty, but the letter which accompanied them 
was ‘mislaid at the time, and hence no notice of them 
appears in the printed report of the convention. We 
think, however, that one or two of these apples may be 
found valuable, and we hope that Mr. Jones will take 
pains to exhibit them at Cincinnati next fall. His letter 
says: 

I send three varieties of seedling apples, which many 

ersons about here have thought worth propagating. — 


hey were raised by my grandfather, (Thos. Jones,) 
from seed brought from Stone, Pa., about fifty years 


ago. 

Te. 1. Red-striped—great bearer, good for cooking 
and makes more and better cider than any other apple 
with which I am acquainted; keeps till Jan. Treevery 
upright, hence called “Straight-up.” 

No. 2. Dark red—moderate size; very hard; 
cooki 
here ‘ 


No. 3. Pale yellow; large size; excellent for table: 
keeps till April or May, but mellows early in jwinter; 
rather a shy bearer, and tree grows very crooked, hence 
called “‘Lean-over.” 

Mr. Thos. Tipton, of Shannon, Muskingum county, 
sent us a few weeks ago, alarge handsome apple, (red 
striped) grown by Mr. Bell, aud which he believed to be 
aseedling. It was of pleasant though not high flavor. 
and doubtless good for cooking, and if a good bearer 
may be worth propagating. We have seen apples 
very much like this atshows, but perhaps not identical. 
Should like to have a few specimens of it next fall. 


for 
and for table; keeps till March or April; called 
‘Red Rock.” - 





Peach Culture---The Northern Spy Apple. 


BY P. BARRY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Notes on ‘Report of Ohio Fruit Grower's Convention, held 
at Columbus, December 5, 1849.” 

S¥epiine vs. BuppEp Peach Trees.—In the diseus- 
sion of this topic, I @bserve a majority of those who 
participated, advocate the policy of abandoning the 
culture of the peach by budding, on the ground that 
seedlings are more hardy and productive. But have 
they given us any conclusive proof, that such is the 
fact? 

Is it not very well known, that seedlings vary in, their 
character of growth and bene 8 > ie 
budded varieties? There are a great many circumstan- 
ces that affect fruit bearing trees, besides their mere 
hardiness. There are differences in the soil situa- 
tion, even in the same o uently exercise 


: e orchard, that freq 
greater influence + wale are aware of. Then there 
are differences in the period of blossoming, anderen one 
or two days may save or ruin a crop. a Be of quite 


delicate structure, will sometimes bear a crop when its 
robust neighbor will fail. We hada good crop of peach- 
es and apricots last year, while our apples were a total 
failure, owing to the relative state of the weather at 
their respective periods of blossoming. The differen. 
ces between different varieties of the same species, is al- 
most as great as between species. These considerations 
should all be taken into a careful account before adop!- 
ing such conclusions, as those I have alluded to. The 
idea of cultivating only seedling peach trees at this day 
is, to say the least, not a wholesome thought. Sup. 
posing | plant anacre of seedling peach trees, and find 
when they come to bear, that seventy-five out of a hun. 
dred are worthless in quality; is it of any consequence 
whether they bear or not? And yet if any man gets 
twenty-five trees out of a hundred seedlings that will 
bear tolerable fruit he has done well. 

The people of the west, should endeavor to originat: 
fine varieties—as they willbe more likely to succeed in 
their soil and climate than those originated abroad and 
under very different influences—but when they succeed 
in obtaining a good variety, they must preserve and in- 
crease it by bedding. There is no fear of affecting its 
hardiness or productiveness, if they will follow a good 
sound system of culture. Budding or grafting if judi- 
a} gen nin in regard to stocks, &c., has, aecord- 
ing to all experience, the effect of increasing the produc- 
tiveness of trees, and improving the’fruit. 

“Shortening in.”—One gentleman said he had prac- 
ticed this method, but found that it made “too small a 
top for the tree.” This satisfies me that he does not un- 
derstand this system of pruning. Some of the books 
that treat on this matter, are tind uides. If aman 
will “take a pair of hedge shears, and cut of the third 
or half of all last year’s shoots,” and follow this up in- 
discriminately for a few years it will indeed be ‘‘shorten- 
ing in,” and the heads of his trees may become “tov 
small,” but this is not the right way. The object of 
this pruning, called “shortening in,” is to kee parts 
of the head of the tree furnished with bearing wood. 
The shoots of the peach bear only once, and by cutting 
back the shoots of last year, we cause it to produce to- 
wards its; base, shoots for next year, so we proceed 
year after year cutting back young shoots, and cutting 
out all old shoots, to keep the head open. By this sys- 
tem, we have all the main branches or frame work of 
the tree covered with bearing shoots continually, in- 
stead of being naked and leafless, till within a foot of 
the | as we usually see them. In pruning young 
trees that have not yet attained their growth, proper care 
should be taken to encourage the extension of the lead- 
ing branches, We may have atree as large this way as 
by 4 eis and if the area of bearing parts be compared 

ar larger. 

The idea that pruning the peach, is to shear it and 
keep it down like a hedge, is quite irrational. but no 
man can cultivate the peach properly, without pruning, 
on account of the great tendency of the trees to become 
degarnished or naked on the lower parts, when the sap 
is not retained in them. by pruning. 

THE NORTHERN SPY APPLE. 

Messrs. Ernst and Elliot, are not to be ured for 
doubting the value of this fruit for western cultivation, 
because they ‘have not yet obtained any evidence of its 
suecess there; but when Mr. Elliot ‘questions its value 
in any place, on account of so little of the fruit on a 
tree proving marketable,” I must say that he exhibits 
wondrous incredulity. 

Mr. Elliot has evidently a lingering recollection ot 
something that was said, through misapprehension some 
seven years ago, about this fruit being m large propor- 
tion unmarketable, but this has been long since recanted 
by its author. Let me refer Mr. Elliot and others to 
the following remarks of C. M. Hovey, Esq., of Boston, 
from actual observation; and let me add, that no man 
in this country speaks more parenreey in regard 
to fruit or fruit trees than Mr. Hovey. In this depart- 
ment he is one of the most keen and accurate observers 
I have ever met. 
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(Extract from Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, for 
December, 1848.] 


NOTES OF A VISIT TO SEVERAL GARDENS AND NURSERIES IN 
WESTERN NEW YORK, BY THE EDITOR. 


Garden of H. N. Longworthy—-The garden of Mr. 
Langworthy is of considerable extent, comprising ops 
wards of thirty acres, and beautifully located on the 
east benk of the Genesee river, about two miles from the 
city. The soil is what would be termed in New Eng- 
land, a good rich loamy one, but in New York, where it 
is generale so heavy and deap, it is called a light san- 
dyone. Mr. Langworthy’s principal business is the 
raising of fruit forthe Rochester market, and his grounds 
are consequently planted for that purpése; being com- 
posed of ‘ange peach and apple orchards, and two or 
three acres devoted to the culture of the watermelon, 
of which he raises large quantities every year. 

Mr. Langworthy fully understands the art of market 
gardening; his grounds are well divided, and neatly 
kept; and his orchards are specimens of vigorous and 
healthy growth, producing the most abundant crops.— 
The peach is an especial object of attention, and the 
crop around Rochester rarely fails. One orchard plant- 
ed with alternate rows of the Early York and Early 
Crawford, had this year just begun to bear, producing 
specimens of the latter, which quickly sold at five dol- 
lars per bushel; the Early York is a very early and pro- 
fitable peach; the trees vigorous, healthy and abundant 
bearers: this is the Early York, figured in our Fruits 
of America, with serrate leaves. The ground is ma- 
nured and plowed the first year after the trees are plant- 
ed; the next year it is sown to clover, which is turned 
in as a green crop; this, with a light application of ma- 
nure, is repeated every year. The trees are thus kept 
in a Vigorous growing condition, and we saw no evidence 
of a w peach tree in the whole orchard. 

The apple orchards, with one or two exceptions, are 
cultiva’ in the same manner, that is, manure and a 
crop of clover every year: pursuing this system. the 
trees make an exceedingly vigorous growth, and when 
they — to bear, are food with finest specimens of 
freit. Mr. Langworthy has introduced into his orchard 
all the most popular apples, and we here saw the North- 
ern Spy in full bearing—a sight we had long wished for 
and which we were most happy to have so good an op- 
portunity of gratifying. And we need scarcely say that 
We Were most agreeab diseppeinted. In the place of 
a tree partially covered with fruit, about four-fifths of 
which, it has been said, was scrubby and 83, for 
any purpose of sale, we found a tree literally loaded 
with large and beautiful fruit,—its bright purplish skin 
covered, like the plum with a delicate bloom,—not one 
in ten but what was as fair, or fairer, than any crop of 
Baldwins we have ever seen, and far superior, in this re- 
spect, to either the Rhode Island Greening, or the Rox- 
bury Russett: we were surprised and delighted with the 
sight. _The Northern Spy is a very upright grower, ma- 
king a head as erect as a poplar, though not quite so 
compact; so erect. are the branches, that, no matter how 
large the crop of fruit, they rarely bend; for, when the 
branch once begins to bend, it 1s likely to split off; a 
tree was pointed out to us, which last yer produced so 
great acrop, that a large branch, nearly one-quarter of 
the tree, split off and fell to the ground. How any per- 
son who had seen a healthy tree, could ever had ea 
statement, that only fifteen out of seventy-five barrels 
Were fit to market, we have been unable to imagine.— 
We regard it as not only one of the finest varieties we 
possess, but a vigorous grower, a handsomely headed 


crop of large and fair frait—and 


tree, producing a 

decided] pron) e best keeping apples. The appear- 
ance of the tree in fruit is remarkably peculiar and orna- 
mental. The branches being long Zak upright, the ap- 
a are borne aoa of Prove ony — sometimes 
three feet long, and so thi j crow: n each. 
other; in thie short opees we counted sixty es and 
beautiful apples. The St. Lawrence, which is highly 
esteemed by. some, cultivators, we saw here in bearing, 





but the-season was rather late, and the crop had nearly 
all been gathered; what few remained were large and 
handsome; it commahds a ready sale in the Rochester 
market. 

Another tree, to us very interesting, was Swan's 
Orange Pear. Passing through the orchard in compa- 
ny with Mr. Bissell, our attention was called to a young 
tree, perhaps twenty feet high, branched nearly to the 
ground, aud loaded with some of the finest looking 
pears we ever saw; this was the Swan’s Orange,—a tree 

afted about twelve years ago, on a sucker five feet 
igh, as Mr. Langworthy informed us, and now meas- 
uring seven inches in diameter at the base, and bearing 
this yeat about three bushels of pears, all of which were 
large and fine, varying in weight from eight to twelve 
ounces each. We gathered thirty-two of these pears, 
on a branch not more than two feet long. We are thus 
particular in noting the history of this tree, its product, 
&c., because we consider it one of the mdst remarkable 
American varieties yet produced, and in our opinion, 
standing as high, taking all its qualities into considera- 
tion, asanypear yet known. Our specimens from this 
tree, which wa gathered the 8th of September, were in 


eating order from the 20th of that month to the 10th of 
October; and specimens gathered later, we ate on the 
last of October, making its period of maturity about two 
months. Mr. Langworthy’s tree was*stauding in grass 
ground, and had no extra cultivation; nearly the whole 
cropcould have been gathered from the ground. ‘It 
bears every year. 





' Feeding Bees---Bee Troughs. 


When bees swarm late in the season, or when thesea- 
son like the past one, is unfavorable for making honey— 
or, as istoo often the case, when they are robbed too 
much, itis often necessary to feed them in the latter part 
of the winter to keep them alive till the next season. For 
this pugpose, it is convenient to have feeding troughs in 
which to mix honey and water,or sugar or molasses and 
water—but honey is preferable, and should be used when 
it can be obtained. 

The troughs I use for this purpose, are square tin box- 
es about four inches wide, six inches long and one and a 
half inch deep. These I fill to within a quarter. of an 
inch of the top; then lay a thin square board in the box 
so as te float on the liquid. This board must be sawed 
nearly through, in strips of one-quarter inch wide; the 
crevices or sawed places will allow the bees to sip the 
honey, and the floating board affords a dry surface for 
them torest upon, and prevent them from teed 


Highland county, Ohio, 1850. 





“A Farmer should never be so immersed in political 
mattergg.as to forget to sow his wheat, dig his eS, 
and bank up his cellar, nor should he be so inattentive 
tothem as to remain ignorant of those great questions 
of National and State policy which will always agitate, 
more oflessafreepeople.” - 

“A Farmer should never be ashamed of his calling; 
we know that no man can be entirely independent, yet 
the farmer should remember, that if any one can be said 
to that enviable distinction, he is the man.” 

“A Parmer should never allow his wood-house to be 
emptied of wood during the summer months; if he does 
when winter comes, in addition te cold fingers, he must 
expect to encounter the chilling looks of his wife and 

rhaps be compelled in a series of lectures, to learn, 
hat, the man who burns wood, has not mastered 
the A BC of Domestic Economy.” 

Tue object of our ambition should be to be at 
home. “If we are not y there, we cannot be ry 
elsewhere. It is the best proof of the virtues of a fami- 
ly cirelé, to see a happy fireside. 

Resotveto perform what you @aght, perform without 


failure what you resolve. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 


>The second letter from Aunt Patience to Helen, on 
education is on hand, for next No. 











Country Schools for Farmer’s Daughters. 

Mr. Eprror—Helen’s communication in the last num- 
ber of the Cultivator, on the proper education of ‘farm- 
er’s daughters,” was read by me with much interest as I 
am placed in the same situation, and have been thinking 
upon the same subject. : 

As things are at present, it is out of the question to 
get more than a mere smattering of education at our com- 
mon schools, and if we go to the higher schools, in order 
to obtain aliberal education, we are almost sure to be- 
come proud, and think it disgraceful to perform the ordi- 
ney ousehold duties. 

ut I have thought of a plan by which we may geta 
good education, and at the same time escape the ee 
of running into this error; and that is to elevate the 
character of our country schools, so that they will afford 
equal advantages with.those of villages, for the train- 
ingof our minds, (which could very well be done if 
farmers would but think so.) 

We could attend to our domestic affairs at the same 
time that we are storing our minds with knowledge, and 
thus we might be qualified for thedischarge of the vari- 
ous duties pertaining to oursphere. And by such an 
order of things, we would not only escape the influence 
of that foolish prejudice which exists in towns and vil- 
loges against ‘‘necessary labor,” but also afford the 
means of education to those whose parents are unableto 
serid them away to school. 

We would also, by having good schools through the 
country, elevate the people in the country fron} their 
seeming inferiority, to a state of equality with that of 
those who reside in towns and cities. “ 

These seem to me to be desirable objects, and I am 
anxious to hear the views. of others upon the subject; 
for surely it never was designed that farmers or farmer's 
daughters should be kept so far in the back ground. 

LIZABETH. 

Knox county, Jan. 28, 1850. 


Letter from a Country Girl. 





Having perused with interest the communications of 
“Aunt Patience” and her country neices, there has been 
created in my mind a desire of also contributing some- 
thing for the readers of the ““Housewife’s toa pl 
I am not competent to produce any thing of benefit in 
the line of house-keeping, nor can I boast of spinning, 
weaving or cheese making, as some of our cousins have 
done, but can tell something in regard to my occupations 
and thoughts as a Pere we 

lam now going to , Where I study grammar, 
geography, natural philosophy, reading, writing, defini- 
tion, = ing and arithmetic. ~ ‘We have a very pleasant 
sehoel and a teacher. 

I board at home, and consequently have my work’ to 
do morning and evening. Itis cold milking sometimes 
but I have a good rvof to milk under, and think it heal- 
thy exercise, after being confined to the: school room so 
closely during the day. , 

It being winter time, I do not have the out-door flow- 
ers to attend to, but we have a considerable number of 

plants that are kept in’ a small gon: which 
“a pleasant resort at this season of the year, when the 
trees and shrubs are leafless, and our summer walks have 
to be ca ET I eta beautiful flowers’ that 
spring up to ‘our pathway, and the little feath- 
ered son, S that washes 20: swetth in summer time 
around ourdomicil. I donot hear “hunt patience” say 
much about birds and flowers, but I presume to hope 
that she.admires them, as she is such a lover of natural 
things. * * * * * * * 
I very much admire music, and how well adapted to 


the human ear and mind is the music of purling waters, 
the buzzing of the tiny insects, the song of merry birds, 
the sheep bells tinkling. in the distance, the lowing oj 
cattle in the pastures, and the laughter of happy, heal- 
thy, fun-loving children. Nor can I censure city ladies 
for their attention to music of a more artistic kind, as I 
am sovery fond of it myself; but itis my idea of city 
ladies, that a great many of them love it more for fash- 
ion’s sake than for its true beauty, and study the prac- 
tice of it to win the admiration of their fashionable cir- 
cle of friends. Let them lay aside their trinkets, laces 
and gay pleasures, and spend a few months in the coun 

try in the spring and summer time, when the trees are 
covered with foliage, the feathered songsters all anima- 
tion and gaiety,and the air is redolent with the perfume 
of sweet flo ers; see then, if they would willingly ex- 
change a beautiful country residence for their city homes, 
where the tumult of rumbling wagons, stages, carts, 
omnibuses greet their ears, and red brick walls meet 
their gaze. The city perhaps has its attractions, but I 
for one do not wish to part from my own dear country 
home forthe noise and turmoil of city life. 

I trust “Aunt Patience” possesses that good quality, 
which her name bears, and she will not grow weary of 
scribbling. I should like to see her, and have a famil- 
iar chat with her; and I should think she would have a 
curiosity to see some of her neices she has found; I have 
no doubt she reads letters from many more, than she 
was aware she possessed some months As we can- 
not see each other, let us deem this kindly interchange 
of thought with which we are favored through the Cul- 
tivator a blessing, and improve it accordingly. 

Respectfully, “Macey,” 

Jefferson county. Jan. 12, 1849. 


Remarks.—Maggy is. good girl, and has correct ideas 
in regard to country life, its charms and advantages. 
If she studies well, as we doubt not she will, in a few 
years she may be able to write such letters for the Ohio 
Cultivator, or other publications, as will edify and bless 
thousands of her sex.—Eb. 


Life’s Changes. 


Ever changing—ever changing 
Is the current of life’s sea— 
Now in waveless beauty ranging, 
Now in billows wild and free. 


When the sun of peace is shining, 
Brightly on the water’s wide, 

In our life-boat low reclining, 
‘We may slumber as we glide, 





Yes, and when the breeze of leisure 
Carols onward with the wave, 

We may float along at pleasure, 
And not fear a gaping grave. 


But when clouds of sorrow thicken, 
And fierce wo winds rage before, 

Then the stoutest heart doth sicken, 
And desires the distant shore. 


Ex, W. 
‘Franklin county, Ohio, 1850, 





Correction.—In. the “Statistics of Oberlin,” in our 
last number, p. 43, the “number of pages printed” should 
read 4,442,500, instead of 4,442; quite a difference. 





Tue tongue is like a race horse, it runs the faster the 
less weight it carries. 

I have found 
remedy fora 
not how to support 
sorrow! 


He is unfit to rule others who cannot tule himself. 


iary embarrassments an excellent 
y: When a man knows 
life, he has little leisure for feeding 
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From the Prairie Farmer. 
McCORMICK’S REAPER. 
Cuicaeo, December 4, 1849. 

it the notice given of McCormick’s Patent Virginia Rearper, 

for the harvest of 1849, the undersigned stated that he deemed 
it unnecessary longer to 
ingly published none. He has now the further satisfaction to 
know that the result of its operation in the last harvest has 
made it unnecessary to publish even long advertisements. The 
satisfaction given by near 1500 of these machines, sold at this 
place the last year, and distributed in the wheat growing dis- 
tricts of the north western States, has been so complete and 
universal as to have carried into operation their own best ad- 
vertisement and certificate; and so extensively used as they 
now are, and so triumphantly has their operation established 
their superiority over all others, little need be said in again pre- 
senting the Reaper to the public in addition to what has already 
appeared—and more especially so when the certainty of disap- 
pointment, in depending upon certificates of improvement in 
Reapers, has become more and manifest from year to year. That 
a thorough test of the Reaper in the hands of the farmer is the 
only reliable one, has been abundantly shown in the many in- 
filated and spurious accounts of exhibitions or partial trials of 
such machines, which have been heralded as casting into the 
shade all that has gone before, while they have themselves, in 
almost as regular order as that in which their first appearance 
was ar passed (or are passing) into the shades of ob- 
livion. € subjoined extract of a letter written by the Messrs 
May, merchants of Belvidere, Ill., agents, will be found to the 
point on this subject. 

The undersigned would state that the improvements made in 
his Reaper during past year, have been successful, as in the 
estimation of many to increase its value 100 per cent. By the 
enlarged gearing, simplified and improved machinery, the 
draught is considered about a horse power lighter, and the zinc 
on the paltform, together with the relief to the grain by the im- 
proved cutting apparatus, greatly impreves and lessens the 1a- 
vor of taking taking the wheat from the machine, whilst the 
width of cutting is a little increased. And in addition to the 
improvements made for 1849, an important one has been made 
for 1850, in arrangement for changing the height of cutting, 
which can now be done with very little troubte, in a very few 
minutes, and some further improvements have been made in 
the datails, still further perfecting the Reaper. In consequence 
of these improvements, materially effecting the entire operation 
of the Reaper, it will be observed from the printed form of an 
order for one, that the warranty, while in all other respects the 
same, is increased from 1} as heretofore, to2 acres per hour, 
which will be considered a sufficient endorsement of the im- 
provements, 

Some persons have been engaged in infringements of the un- 
dersigned’s patent — the _— year, who will be prosecuted 
therefor should they continue the same. Somesuch have prompt- 
ly desisted on being notified and others had better take warning- 
before they find themselves:sued or enjoined. In cases of irre 
sponsibility in such repens urchasers will be held responsible 
as they are equally liable with the manufacturers. 

Below will also be found certificates of the undersigned’s 
Mowing Machine, which will also be manufactured to order at 
$100, (separately,) or in connection with the Reaper, at $175 for 
both. The Reapers for the next harvest will be so manufactured 
po that the addition for mowing may be attached at any future 

me. 

It remains for the undersigned only to make his acknowledg- 
ments to the farmers of the prairies for that generous confidence 
which he has labored dilligently not to disappoint, and to say 
that, encouraged by the past, he is again under way in jhe busi- 
ness Of another year with renewed efforts, better provided in 
every respect for the business than ever before, and determined 
with the very best material and workmanship that can be com- 
manded, to produce amafticle for the harvest of 1850, which will 
be unsurpassed in the manufacture of cultural machinery in 
the country; and that 1500 to 2,000 of are being manufac- 
tured, to be sold on the usual terms— $115 cash, or on de- 
livery, and $90 on time, with interest, (freight led when 
transported, whilst the strongest assurances have been received 
by agents in every direction, that the demand for the next harvest 
will probably to more than double that of the last, which in 
many © caoneyed was not supplied. 

In view of these — and the additional fact that several 
hundered of these machines will be sent east, and to territory 
not heretofore supplied from this place including the foar coun- 
ties hitherto furnished by D. J. Townsend of Kendall Oo., Far- 
mers who want the Reaper may readily perceive that to delay 
ordering will make the uncertainty of getting one very great. 

The undersigned will only add that he has purchased the inter- 
est of Messrs, Ogden & Jones, which included a second year in 
this business, and has associated with him Mr.O. M. Dorman, of 
this city, under the style of C. H. McCormick & Co. 


Cc. H. MC’CORMICK. 
Betvrpere, 2nd August, 1849. 


Messrs. McCormick, Oepen & Co.: 

* *  * #*- '*, O.N. is now out, and will take the 
notes of all machines sold in our district. Reaper does ad- 
mirable execution the present. harvest. . It is said to drive with 
one horse less than last season, does the work better, and is less 
subject to get out of repair. ‘e were at the commencement of 
the season harrassed in every direction by rival reaper estab- 








lishmepts; with high pretentions to superiority, but have had 
the pleasure of seeing all of them that have been started néar 
our place retire in disgrace from the field. Ourreapertaken into 
the same field has thrown them all entirely in the shade. The 
Fox River Machine, which is almost a complete imitation of 


t | ours, has been driven from the field with some of their best 
ublish cerTiricaTes, and he accord- | 


friends to back them. 
* * . Respectfully yours, 
H. D. & O. N. MAY. 
e Curcaco, Aug. 17th, 1849. 

At the request of C. H. McCormick, we rode out of the City a 
few miles the other day, to sce an experiment made by him, in 
cutting prairie grass with his celebrated Patent Reaper, 1500 0 
which have been manufactured inthis city, withinthe last year. 
and nearly all sold. 

hen we arrived at the place of our destination we found the 

grase cutter at work, cutting thick though not very long grass, 
on open and very rough prairie, the surface of the ground being 
very uneven; and with occasional very large ant hills. We 
were gratified however, on seeing the machine in motion, mov- 
ing around a square and turning corners readily, that its opera- 
tion was comp eted—perfect—except when obstructed by the ant 
hills, (which being altogether above the height of cutting, could 
not of course be cut.) The principle of the machine isthe same 
as used for cutting grain, except that the platform is dispensed 
With, so that the reel discharges the grass on the ground, uni- 
fermly as cut, in the right condition for drying speedily—thereby 
saving the usual operation of spreading. Thisexperimental ma 
chine cit 5 feet wide, was drawn easily by two horses at a brisk 
walk, driven by a man riding upon it, with no other rttention; 
aud wae estimated to cut 12 to15 acresaday. Wesaw no rea- 
son, however, and the inventor said to us there was none—why 
it should not cut as wide [6 feet] and as fast as the Reaper. On 
lands made smooth for the use of this machine, we have the ful- 
lest confidence in its complete success, and therefore feel free to 
give our views thus decidedly to the public for what they are 
worth, leaving them from these statements to make their own 
estimates of the labor saved by, and value of the Mowing Mz- 
chine. ‘For ourselves we consider it quite a desideratum to the 
hay making community. 

WM, B, EGAN, 

R. L. WILSON, 

THERON PARDEE. 

Frag Creek, Cook Co., Ill., Dec. Ist; 1849. 

1 her@by certify that having obtained last fall of Mr. C. H.- 
McCormick, a Mowing Machine. We cut with it most of our 
crop of hay, amounting to over 100 tons, and’ that it exceeded 
our expectations, cutting heavy weeds, and on rougher ground 
than we supposed it possible for a machine to work on; and that 
its operations were as complete on suitable ground as that of 
the Va. Reaper, which"we have used for the last three years+ 
and which being now well known, we deem it unnecessary to 
to say any thing more of the Mowing Machine. We therefore 
take pleasure in recommending this Machine to the haymakers 
of the West, as a labor-saving machine, accomplishing the out- 
ting of grass at one-third of the ordinary expense. ' 

Jan. i, ’50. WM. E. CARRINGTON. 





THE AMERICAN FOWL BREEDER. 


A NEW and valuable book, containing full information on 
Breeding, ee ty and management of 
DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By an association of practical breeders. 

The above valuable book is just published py John P. Jewet 
& Co., Cornhill, Boston, and is offered at the extreme low price 
of 25 cents per copy, to bring it within the means of every man 
interested in poultry. 

e want 100 good faithful Agents to sell the work in 
every county of New Eng., New York, Penn., and the west, in 
connection with Cole’s American Fruit Book.and Cole’s Ame- 
rican Veterinarian. _ 

Active intelligent men can make money at the business. 

Address post paid the publishers, 

JOHN P JEWET & Co., 
Cornhill, Boston. 

January, 15th, 1850. } 

P. S.—The American Fowl Breederis done up in thin covers, 
andcambe sent by mailtoany point in the cou . Any 
person sending a quarter of a dollar by mail, post paid, shal) 
receive a copy of the work. 





FRUIT TREES. 
For Sale at the Coshocton Nursery: 
A LARGE stosk of apple trees including 30 choice kinds of 
sweet apples, two years old, $10; three years old $14; four 
and five years old $19 per hundred. 

Peart two and three years old 50 cents; four and five years old 
T5centseach _— 
Ph 25 cents . 
Peacies in bud $6 per hundred, or 8 cents each; one year from 

bud and 5 to 7 feet high $10 per hundred, or 13 cents each. 
Catalogues to post paid japplicants. 

T. 8S. HUMRICKHOUSE, 

" Coshocton. 


February 15, 1850.—* 
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THE MARKETS. | 


Latest foreign news is favorable for trade generally —especi- 
ally for pork and hog product. Fiour and grain continue with - 
out improvement. | 

in the markkets of this country we find no changes of impor- | 
tance in quotations for leading articles of produce. Seeds con- 
tinue to bring higher prices than for several years past. 

Cunctnnati, “Feb. 13th, 1850. 

Flour $4 75@5 00. Wheat nominal, at 80 @ 90 cents. Corn! 
31@32; Oats 32; Rye 75@80; Barley 80@90; Flaxseed 1,20; 
Clover4,20@4330; Timothy 2,50@3,00 per bu. Dried Apples 1, 0 

@1,50 per bush,; Peathes 2,00@2,25; Potatoes 1.25@1,50 per bbl; 
Pork, mess, 8,75@9,00—prime, 6,75; Lard 53@6 cents; Butter in 
kegs, 10@12}—rolls, 15@20 cents; Cheese, W-.R., for shipment, 
64@6} cents—“English Dairy,” 7 cents per lb.; Eggs 14@15 cts., 
per dozen; Beef Cattle maintain full prices—3,50@4,50 per 100 | 
ibs. net; Hogs 3,20@3,40—packing closed. 

Cotumavs, Feb, 14.—Flour $5; Wheat, none offered; Corn 23 
@25 cts.; Oats 25; Clover seed 3,50 per bush.; Timothy seed 2,00 
@2,25; Potatoes 374@40 cents; Butter 12}@15 cents; Eggs 15 

Cievetanp, Feb. 12.—Flour 4,75@5,00; Wheat 80@85; Corn 
35; Oats28; Barley 75; Flaxseed 1,32; Clover seed 3,50; Tim, 
othy seed 1,50@1,75; Pork $9,00@9,50 per bbl.; Butter, keg, 8@. 
9 cts.—roll 10@12}; Cheese 5 cents per lb.; Eggs 12@15 dozen 





FRUIT SCIONS. 
= subscriber will furnish “Scions” for this seasons graft- 
ng, of the following choice kinds. 
They sy have been cut by persons in whom confide and are 


true 
They can be sent by mail or express; and post paid applicants 


shall have rompt = 
P ste 5 ma Spy; af 


“Norton Melon; “4g 
Pippin 7” 


“ 
“Beopee Spitzenberg, \4 


dollar hundred. Address 
Price one dolar per JAMES H, WATTS, 
Rochester, "New York. 
February 15, 1850.—2t. 


[7 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
have 200 very suporior two year old Asparagus 
Pla wi h which we ne al be pleased to fill orders.— 
Price one d ndred. They can be sent by express or 
otherwise as alt 
For sale at she seed storeof _ JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 


, Cincinnati. 
February 15, 1&50. 











OSAGE ORANGE SEED FOR HEDGES, 
A SUPPLY of Osage Orante Paseo hy 2 received from 
Texas—p wart, $ ag per bushel,— 
Directions for plants nie gd aonhage ges are giv- 
ing in the Ohio , and will be fata to each piir- 


chaser of seed. B. BATEHA 
Columbns, Ohio, Feb. 15, 1950 


MADDER ROOTS. 
Ay Aone Sets selected for pleating see 
if not less than 10 bushels are 


pocked a and forwarded by Saltepeaibenaca 
oO 


Columbne, Feb. 15, 1850. 





per bushel 
be cerefully 


wa 
, adding cost 


M:B. BATEHAM. 





TO SEEDSMEN See 
f Rages ~ ng tony are prepared to 


ment tn London Lm distin 


be 


{ voi 
may avail themselves of the ie experience 
beg payment of a small com aT yA M, 


rt on very Saverehie 
hed andelable Bed 


op—Orchard—Ray and other grasses— 
Clover— Lucerne, etc , etc., low by the wrgyn 
Jan. 15, 1850. 











OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 
30, OOO sss? sage Orange Plants, of one year’s growth anu 

good size, suitable for hedge planting—for sale = 
| Five Dosnane PER TROVSAND, and no charge for packin 
boxing if two thousand or more are taken by one person. ‘oa 
will be kept safely till spring o those who a0 it, if paid for 
when engaged M. BATE 


Commies Ohio. 
February ist, 1850. 





Improved Well and Cistern Pumps. 


OWNS, MYNDHERSE & Co., of Seneca Falls, New York, 

would call the attention of Hardware Merchants and all 
rs who have occason to deal in or use Suction Pumps, to 
their Cast Iron, Revotvine Srovr and Cistern Pumps, for 
which they have obtained Letters Patent of the United States. 

Forparticular description and figures of our Pump, see 24th 
number of the Ohio Cultivator, page 375. 

February 15th, 1860. 





JUST PUBLISHED 
The American Poultry Yard: 

CYRFERS G the Origin, History and Description of the dif- 

ferent breeds of Domestic Fow #, with complete directions 
for their Breeding, Crossing, Fattening and Preparation for 
Market; including Specific Directions for Caponizing Fow)s, 
and for the treatment of the principal Diseasesto which they’ 
are subject. Drawn from authentic sources and personal obser- 
vation. Illustrated by numerous engravings, By D.J. Browne, 
Author of the Sylva Americana, ith embracing 
the comparative merits of the various of Fowls, by 


Samuel Allen. Erie $1 
C. M, SAXTON, Publisher, 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 
Wed Mi. MOORE & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
January Ist, 1850. 
Ae: New Edition of Anien’s American Farm Boox.— 
Price one dollar. 
Aunen’s Diseases or Domestic Animas, 75 cts. 
Miner’s American Bez ’ Manva. $1. 
In tn hep MERICAN Birp awp Rassir Bancter, 25 cts. 
Publi at C M. SAXTON’S ee Bookstore, 


121 Fulton st., N. Y. 
January Ist, 1850. 





NOTICE. 
HE of the ‘‘House.of Ref 
T of Jnventie delim uents,” in Phi 
as apprentices with 


ana, a 
< 


for the Reformation 
a, wish to place out 
‘armers and Mechanics in Ohio and Indi- 
ber of boys and girls from 10 to 18 years of " on 
 tequiry may be made of Elijah Coffin, a 
Zadosk Street, Salem, Columbiana "count 
Bent » Ladd, Smithfield. Jefferson county, Ohio; 
Cincinnati; Benj. H. Wright, Colerain, Belmont’ 
Cattell, Harrisvi le, Harrison co., O., Jas. D. Ladd 
Jefferson co., O. 
Feb. 1, 1850, 


co., O.; Ezra 
, Richmond, 
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